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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRAVEL 
IN EUROPE. 


(See ante, pp. 42, 63.) 


Tae journey from Germany to Italy was 
frequently made on horseback. According 
to Fuller, it was better for young people’s 
morals if they never made the journey at all. 
““Mr. Ascham,” he writes, “did thank 
God that he was but nine days in Italy, 
wherein he saw in one city (Venice) more 
liberty to sin than in London he ever heard 
of in nine years.” That some of our gentry 
had gone thither and returned hence without 
infection he more praised God’s Providence 
than their own adventure. Italy was 
clearly no place for youth and innocence. 
Still, if the traveller, youthful or otherwise, 
elected to proceed it was cheaper to do it 
on horseback, and to purchase his horse in 
Germany and sell it again in Italy, where 
good horses were scarce.» The roads from 
Vienna or Augsburg to Padua were good. 
Ed. Browne travelled on horseback alone 
from Vienna to Venice and back again in 
1669, and found the journey the quietest he 


* Fuller, ‘Holy “and Prophane State,’ ed. 
Nichols, 1841, 150. 


» Moryson, ‘ Itinerary ’ (1908), iii. 466. 





had ever made. The accommodation at 
the inns was good and the charges easy, and 
he had no trouble with bills of health, or any 
inconveniences at all.« As we have seen, 
the journey could be made by stage coach. 
All roads led to Padua. From Lyons Sir 
John Reresby travelled thither bymessenger,” 
a term which came to be applied in Italy 
and elsewhere to the horse-owner or carrier 
who contracted for the cost of the journey, 
including lodging and diet, tolls, &e., at a 
certain rate. This method had its advan- 
tages (though the messengers had no very 
good reputation), as it saved the traveller 
from extortion and bargaining, and enabled 
him to form some estimate as to the probable 
cost of his travels. The travelling was 
mostly on horses or mules, or, in 
Northern Italy, by boat. Coaches were 
not much in use except in the cities. 
Post-horses were to be hired in every town, 
and if the traveller found the rate high, he 
could inquire for ‘a post-horse of return,” 
namely, a horse hired to a certain place, which 
would have to return without a.rider if no one 
used it. These were to be had at lower rates." 
From Bologna you could, by dint of a little 
contriving, procure a return horse to Rome 
for six or eight crowns, as well as a man to 
travel with you to bear the charges of the 
horse and yourself, so that all you had to 
do was “to eat and drink and sit up and 
light,” and if the horse tired by the way, 
the owner was bound to provide another.* 
In Northern Italy the waterways were 
largely used for passenger traffic. It was 
pdssible to travel all the way from Turin to 
Venicef by boat along the Po, finishing 
the journey along the Adige to Chiozzia by 
means of an artificial canal which linked 
up the two rivers. Between Padua and 
Venice a passage boat, covered with arched 
hatches, and drawn by a horse, went daily 
along the Brenta." The company was 
mixed, but pleasant. It was a common 





® El. Browne, ‘ Travels ’ (1687), 88. 

> ‘Travels’ (1904), 35. 

¢ Ed. Browne, ‘ Travels ’ (1687), 

4 Moryson, ‘ Itinerary’ (1908), iii. 473. 

© *A True Description of what ismost worthy to 
be seen in Italy’ (‘ Harl. Mise., v.9). This account 
is not dated, but from internal evidence it was 
certainly written before Evelyn visited Italy. 

‘ Coryat, ‘ Crudities’ (1905), i. 230. 
Lassels, ‘ Voyage of Italy ’ (1670), i. 72. 

* Evelyn’s ‘Diary’ (Globe ed.), 117. 
Browne’s ‘ Travels ’ (1687), 190. 

h Moryson, ‘Itinerary’ (1908), i. 159. Ed. 
Browne’s ‘ Travels,’ 194. Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ 
(Globe ed.), 122. Evelyn notes the excellent 
lock system in use here. 


222, 
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saying that the boat would sink if it did not | which were then in use, but by a little 


carry a monk, a student, and a courtesan." 
There was a service of boats between Bologna 
and Ferrara along the Reno, a distance of 
35 miles, in the course of which no fewer than 
nine locks or sluices had to be negotiated.” 
A boat went weekly from Ferrara to Venice,’ 
and from Mantua to Ferrara every night.’ 
Bridges were scarce in Northern Italy, 
and even when they existed many travellers 
preferred to ford. Below Turin there was 
no bridge across the Po except a wooden 
one at Ferrara,* but both the Adige and 
the Po were crossed at certain places by 
floating rafts capable of carrying 15 or 20 
horses, which were worked by means of ropes 
stretched across theriver.£ Between Mantua 
and Parma Edward Browne crossed the Po 
on a raft or ferry of this kind, which he 
describes as running on a line and pulley, 
and so contrived that the current carried it 
across. An instance of the difficulties of 
fording the rivers when they were in flood 
is given by Ed. Browne in the course of a 
journey from Parma to Sistra, en route for 
Genoa, in 1665. The plague was reported 
to be in the Milanese States, and he had to 
miss Piacenza in order to avoid quarantine, 
and to travel along the river Taro by mule. 
This river, which winds and turns between 
the hills, he crossed no fewer than 40 times, 
and on one occasion a mule slipped in a hole 
and nearly drowned one of the party." The 
question of quarantine was a serious one for 
travellers in hot countries. No one was 
admitted anywhere out of an infected area 
without 40 days’ confinement in a pest- 
house ;i and, if any one died on the last day, 
the traveller had to stay a further period of 
40 days. Even if there were no danger of 
plague, a bill of health had to be obtained 
from the proper authorities when leaving a 
town, and produced at the next stopping- 
place before the traveller could be admitted. 
Ed. Browne got caught at Toulon, and had 
to spend a day and a half in quarantine, 
where he was interested to witness the 
various smoking and cleansing processes 





® Moryson, ‘ Itinerary ’ (1908), i. 159. 

>» Evelyn’s ‘Diary ’ (Globe ed.), 116. 

© Moryson, I. 196. Reresby, ‘ Travels’ (1904), 86. 
Letter, Ed. Browne, Sir Thos. Browne’s ‘ Works’ 
(1835), i. 90. 

4 Bates, ‘ Touring in 1600,’ 85. 

e Td. 

f Montaigne, ‘ Travels ’ (1903), ii. 19, 20; iii. 188. 

£ ‘Travels’ (1687), 218. 

h Kd. Browne’s ‘ Travels’ (1687), 220 ; Letter, 
Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works ’ (1835), i. 99. 

i Reresby, ‘ Travels’ (1904), 34. 

j Id., 50. Montaigne, ‘ Travels’ (1903), ii. 1. 





| judicious wire - pulling he managed to get 


away.* 

The Italian innkeepers’ touts, sometimes 
the innkeepers themselves, would meet the 
traveller as far as seven or eight leagues 
outside the town and wrangle for his body.” 
The inns were not so good as in Germany,° 
and to prevent. extortion it was wise to agree 
then and there how much you were to pay, 
or dine al paste by the ordinary. In Rome 
the authorities took the travellers’ interests 
very seriously. All inns and taverns had to 
display a list of prices, so that the traveller 
might know what he had to pay; and any 
innkeeper found ‘couzening”’ a guest was 
fined. The beds were not always clean, 
and Reresby preferred to lie on forms or 
tables to protect himself from vermin which, 
swarmed in the bedsteads, while Montaigne 
had his bed made up on the tablet The 
rooms were more or less empty of furni- 
ture, and were provided with large paper 
windows,’ with shutters, which one could 
open freely. Glass was very rarely used." 
The better sort of people used a kind of 
mosquito net to keep off the flies, and 
before they went to bed in the hot weather 
warming-pans, filled with snow, were laid 
between the sheets.' A favourite drink 
with travellers was syrup of lemons, or wine 
cooled with ice or snow, which was preserved 
in cellars and sold in the streetsi Ed. 
Browne speaks of drinking frozen Juleps, 
which he dissolved with the heat of his 
hands.« At meals it was customary in the 
hot weather to have a fan in the middle of 
the room overhead, worked backwards and 
forwards with a string.! 

In Italy the traveller was searched at the 
gate of each town, and every day carried 





* Letter, Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works’ 
(1835), i. 100. 

> Montaigne, ‘ Travels’ (1903), ii. 41. 

© Fd. ii. 9. 

4 Reresby, ‘ Travels ’ (1904), 89. 

° R. Lassels, ‘ Voyage of Italy ’ (1670), ii. 253. 

f Reresby, ‘Travels’ (1904), 89. Mon- 
taigne, ‘ Travels ’ (1903), iii. 101. 

* Ed. Browne, ‘ Travels’ (1687), 87. 

h Montaigne, ‘ Travels,’ ii. 49 ; iii. 51. Burton, 
* Anat. Mel.,’ ii. 76. 

i Ed. Browne, Letter, Sir Thomas Browne’s. 
‘Works’ (1835), 1.101. (He also notes the absence 
of glass.) 


J Reresby, ‘Travels’ (1904), 88. Montaigne, 


‘Travels’ (1903), iii, 104. Evelyn, ‘ Diary’ 
(Globe ed.), 128. 
k ‘Travels’ (1687), 178. Letter, Sir Thos. 


Browne’s ‘ Works ’ (1835), i. 100. 
' Ed. Browne, Letter, i. 1013; ‘ Travels ” 
(1687), 178. Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.,’ ii. 76, 
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him over some boundary or other where 
tolls and baggage dues had to be paid. 
Edward Browne writes from Rome that he 
was afraid to buy much there because he 
would be searched so often before he came 
to Venice. At Florence even a man’s 
clothes were taxed if they had not been 
worn. There were several ways of evading 
theCustoms. Onewas to send a companion 
on ahead who was a “ practicus” to tackle 
the Customs officers outside the town. He 
was to say that he was waiting for a company 
of students who were wearied with travelling, 
and was presently to place a piece of money 
into the Customs officer’s hand and speak 
somewhat boldly to him, and the company 
would then be allowed to pass.« Indeed, 
“bestow to drink” seems to have been a 
golden rule in Italy. If this was done 
sufficiently liberally, and the traveller could 
persuade the authorities that he wasa student, 
the Customs, and, indeed, any travelling 
difficulties, were not hard to overcome. 

There has been a good deal about Ed. 
Browne in these notes, and it may be in- 
teresting to remark that on his way home in 
1669, after a lengthy tour on the Continent, 
he paid a flying visit to Heligoland, then a 
dependency of the Duchy of Holstein.1 He 
describes it as a small island having some 
2,000 inhabitants, with a fleet of six or seven 
fishing vessels, and subsisting mainly on its 
lobster trade with England. Germany as a 
whole impressed him very favourably. He 
found the people martial, and averse from 
a@ trading course of life. The country he 
describes as a great hive of men, fruitful and 
full of children, and not exhausted by sea, 
colonies sent forth, or by peopling American 
countries. German ideals have changed 
in 250 years. If Edward Browne could 
renew his travels and revisit the places he 
describes, one might apply to him his own 
quotation from a learned author “long 
since,” that if 
“ Ariovistus, Civilis, and those old famous men 
of Germany should revive in their Country again, 
and look up to Heaven, beholding the Constella- 
tions of the Bears and other Stars, they might 
probably acknowledge that these were the same 
Stars which they were wont to behold ; but if they 
should look downward and well view the face of 
all things, they would imagine themselves to be in 
a new World, and never acknowledge this to have 
been their Country.’’ 

Matcotm Letts. 





* Letter, Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works’ 
(1835), i. 87. 

> Reresby, ‘Travels ’ (1904), 81. 

© *Harl. Misc.,’ v. 13. 

4 * Travels ’ (1687), 177. 

© Id., 179. 





THE TARTANS OF THE Scots TREWSED 
REGIMENTS.—No book I have seen details 
the tartans used by those Scots regiments 
which wear trews. Even the official ‘ Dress 
Regulations for the Officers of the Army 
simply speaks of ‘‘ tartan of the authorized 
pattern.” So there was nothing for it but 
to write round to all the regiments concerned. 
I think readers may like to have the facts 
ata glance :— 


Regiment Facings Tartan Headgear 
Cameronians Green Douglas | Chako 
A.L.I. Buff Mackenzie Chako 
K.O.8.B. Blue Leslie Kilmarnock 
Royal Scots Blue i) Kilmarnock 
Royal Scots 1 pine Sutherland Busby 


Fusiliers { 

The officers of the Scots Fusiliers wear what 
is known as the Royal Scots Fusiliers tartan. 
A double-page three-colour plate, showing 
officers of all the Scots regiments, drawn by 
Frank Dadd, R.1., appeared in The Graphic 
of 18 June, 1910. J. M. BULLOCH. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


TRAFALGAR Bripce.—Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may possibly remember that inquiries have 
been made from time to time as to the origin 
of the belief that London Bridge was at one 
time named, or proposed - to be named, 
Trafalgar Bridge. At 9 S. i. 188 Mr. C. E. 
CuarK claimed to have knowledge that this 
renaming actually took place, but he pro- 
duced no evidence at the time to support 
his statement, and the query has remained 
hitherto unanswered. In the absence — of 
any more definite information, the following 
extract from the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1817 may be of some 
interest, and may possibly supply an answer 
to the question :— 

MopeEL GALLERY. boa 
ig he iron intended East London 
oe tedian a or nar from St. Paul’s, Shadwell, 
Middlesex, over the River Thames, to St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, “Surry,” of sufficient altitude for 
shipping tosail beneath. Designed on the principles 
of tenacity or tension ; the three apertures over the 
river to be 320 feet chord each, the incline of plane 
on each shore 1,200 feet; the various niches of the 
bridge meant for the reception of bronze statues of 
those naval heroes who have most distinguished 
themselves in the service of their country, and in 
the * pannels”’ beneath oe, ten bas reliefs of 

inci ri 8. 
our principal naval engagemen ae 


In 1820 Ralph Dodd was advocating the 
building of a new London Bridge of iron on 
his “‘ principles of tenacity.” Like the idea 
of 1817, the scheme fell through, but it is 
possible that the name “ Trafalgar Bridge 
was remembered by the public long after 
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the design to which it was attached was for- 
gotten. In 1824, when the new London 
Bridge was commenced, the name may have 
been revived, but of this there is no evidence 


at present available. J. L. D. 
Guildhall Library. 
THE RAWSTORNE STREET THEATRE, 


CLERKENWELL.—Some years ago (I cannot 
trace the reference) the identification of this 
theatre was sought, but the late J. Duff- 
Brown, then local librarian, expressed some 
doubt as to its ever having existed. In 
gathering material for a long note on the 
minor theatres of London, I have met with 
several references to it. Of most value is a 
paragraph in John Bull of 9 Sept., 1822. 
The Chief Constable at Worship Street had 
visited the house, and found it was fitted up 
as a theatre, plays were performed on a 
stage, and about 150 persons were present. 
The defendant’s plea was that no money was 
taken at the door,or emoluments derived 
from the performances, which were provided 


Nathaniel Markes, glover, at the Glove, in Cheap- 
side. 

Thomas Pangbourne, at the Rainbow Coffee House, 
Cheapside. 

Nathaniel Ragdale, goldsmith, 
Bottle, in Cheapside. 

John Roife, laceman, at the Black Bull, Old Change. 

Joseph Saxton, at the Sun, over against the Con- 


at the Golden 


uit, in Cheapside. 

John Sleigh, blacksmith, at the Hammer, Old 
Change. ‘ 

Joseph Stennett, at the Indian Queen, Gold- 


smiths’ Row. Ge 
“Mr. Taylor, at the sign of the Dolphin in Cheap- 
side, Milliner.”* 

Thomas Wade, coatseller, at the Half Moon, Gold- 
smiths’ Row. : 
Francis West, haberdasher of hats, at the Mitre 

and Hat, Cheapside. 


Where the occupation is not given it may 
be understood that it is omitted in the MS. 
WittiAM McMurray. 








Harr vSED IN Macic.—In his ‘Letters on 
| Demonology and Witchcraft’ (Letter VI.), 
{Sir Walter Scott writes as follows about 
| Dr. John Fian, the schoolmaster at Trenant, 


for his friends only. The magistrate dis- | yho was executed with others for an attempt 


missed the case with a caution, as an audience 

of 150 suggested it was something more 

than a private performance for friends. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Signs oF OLtp Lonpon. (See 11 S. i. 402, 
465; ii. 64, 426; iv. 226; v. 4, 77, 286, 
416; vi. 167, 266, 306.)—The subjoined list 
of the leading traders, &c., of the parish of 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane, compiled from the 
parish registers of circa 1700, may be deemed 
of sufficient intersst for the pages of 
‘Nn. & Q.’ :— 

Peter Abbot, watchman, at the Clock and Dyall, 


Gutter Lane. 
Caleb Banfield, shoemaker, at the Crown and Boot, 


itto. 

William Birkes, silkman, at the Three Anchors, in 
Chepe. 

Samuel Bourne, goldsmith, at the Queen's Head, 
Gutter Lane. 

James Bradford, cabinet maker, at the Angel, 
Goldsmiths’ Row. 

George Burleigh, at the Naked Boy and Globe, 
Blowbladder Street. 

Daniel Chapman, glover, at the Blue Ball, Gold- 
smiths’ Row. 

Edmond Cooper, go!d-chain maker, at the Gold- 
chaine, Old Change. 

Isaac Davenport, silversmith, at the Blackmore's 
Head, Gutter Lane. 

Richard Davis, grocer, at the Leg and Star, 
Cheapside. 

Robert Elmes, coatseller, at the Cherry Tree, in 
Jackanapes Row. 

Richard Hewetson, at the Sun, Foster Lane. 

William Leggatt, coatseller, at the Fox and Leg, 
Gutter Lane. 

William Luken, silversmith, at the Golden Cup, in 
Gutter Lane. 


| to kill by magic King James VI. of Scotland : 


“This man was made the hero of the whole tale 
of necromancy, in an account of it published at 


London, and entitled ‘ News from Scotland,’ which 


has been lately reprinted by the Roxburghe Club. 
It is remarkable that the Scottish witchcrafts were 
not thought sufficiently horrible by the editor of 
this tract, without adding to them the story of a 
philtre being applied to a cow’s hair instead of that 
of the young woman for whom it was designed, and 
telling how the animal came lowing after the 
sorcerer to his schoolroom door, like a second 
Pasiphaé, the original of which charm occurs in the 
story of Apuleius.” 

Much alike to this, a Japanese description 
of a warlock’s discomfiture is briefly given 
in Ishida’s ‘Ehon Tasogarregusa,’ Kyéto, 
1793. Nagata, a samuraz resident in Yedo, 
had to wife a woman both wise and virtuous. 
It fell out one day that a strange yamabushi+ 
was permitted to lodge in their house for a 
single night. Absorbedly fascinated by her 
exquisite beauty, he invented a pretext, 
and privately asked of the hostess one of her 
hairs. But she rightly suspected his foul 














intention, fetched a hair from the stable, 
and handed it to him as herown. After the 
nightfall, totally unapprised of this im- 
position, the yamabushi secretly manceuvred 





* This reference is added from another source. 

+ Yamabhushis formed the so-called Shugen Order, 
whose creed was a mixture of Buddhism and 
Shintoism. They used to wander from mountain 
to mountain, there to perform their mystic services, 
their main professions being theosophy and magic. 
See J. Collin de Plancy, ‘ Dictionnaire infernal, 
Bruxelles, 1845, p. 263, s.7. ‘‘ Jammabuxes.” 
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his black art over that hair, when the mare 
from, whose tail the hostess had twitched it 
broke open the stable door, and rushed into 
his apartment quite of unawares. ‘And let 
him fly in this or that direction as he would, 
she did pursue him with so frenzied gallops 
that he missed his footing and fell down in a 
deep well. After investigations he was found 
to be a notorious malefactor who had dis- 
honoured a great number of women by 
working enchantments with their hairs. 
KXumacusu MINAKATA. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Srcnor Antonro Caccta.—I have a draw- 
ing of this gentleman by Isaac F. Bird, of 
Exeter. There isa note on it to the effect 
that Signor Caccia married the Hon. Miss 
Lamb, of Dawlish, the niece of Lord Mel- 
bourne. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me particulars of Signor Caccia—-when he 
died, and if he left any issue ? 

Joun Lane. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Actzius. — Who was the Acilius to 
whom the following lines are ascribed in 
the article on Epigrams in ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ ? 

O Bruscus, cease our aching ears to vex 
With thy loud railings at the softer sex ! 
No accusation worse than this could be— 
That once a woman did give birth to thee. 
CHARLES LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
14, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


EcyptTian Deiry.—Among the monstrous 
shapes of ancient Egyptian deities was there 
a deity represented under the form of a 
combination of the human figure with that 
of a stork or a stork-like bird ? I should be 
glad to know, if there is any such representa- 
tion, where a picture of the kind may be 
found. JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

(We think our correspondent must have in mind 
Thoth, who has the head of an ibis. He was the 
god of letters and the scribe of the gods. Budge’s 
pg of the Egyptians’ contains many illustrations 
0 1m.) 


‘ Justice, By Sm JosHua REYNOLDS.— 
Where is this painting of a full-length female 
figure now located ? A plate was drawn by 
Josiah Boydell, and published by John 
Boydell in Cheapside. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 





**Homo Butia.”’—A cartellino upon the 
wall bearing the words “Homo Bulla” 
appears in pictures of the Netherlandish 
School representing St. Jerome within a 
room in contemplation, or engaged on his 
version of the Scriptures. These pictures are 
variously attributed to Lucas van Leyden, 
Quentin Matsys,and Marinus van Roemers- 
wael. One is in the possession of the Duke 
of Fife, another in that of the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, and theie are others. 
T should be grateful for a detailed explanation 
of the words, which, in general terms, 
explain themselves. a 


BUCKHORN, THE PRIZEFIGHTER. — When 
did this celebrity, whose real name is said 
to have been John Smith, die? If the 
account of him in The European Magazine, 
xlvi. 249-54, is to be trusted, the event 
occurred before the year 1804. 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


RIcHARD HUMPHRIES, PRIZEFIGHTER.— 
What is the date of the death of Richard 
Humphries or Humphrey, the prizefighter, 
whose famous battle with Daniel Mendoza 
took place on 9 Jan., 1788? According to 
his biographers, he lived for many years after 
his retirement in 1790. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to learn any information 
about the following Wards or Wardes who 
were educated at Westmirster School :— 
(1) Isaac Ward, a native of Kent, who 
graduated B.A. at Oxford from Ch. Ch., 
1572. (2) Michael Ward, who was elected 
head into College at Westminster, 1699, and 
left 1701. (3) Richard Warde, a native of 
Kent, who graduated M.A. at Oxford from 
Ch. Ch., 1570, and became Rector of 
Beddington, Surrey, 1578. (4) Robert Ward, 
a native of Middlesex. who graduated 
M.A. at Oxford from Ch. Ch., 1627, and is 
said to have died in 1631. (5) Thomas 
Ward, who graduated M.A. at Cambridge 
from Trin. Coll., 1680. (6) Thomas Ward, 
son of the Ven. Thomas Ward, Arch- 
deacon of Wilts, who graduated M.A. at 
Oxford from Ch. Ch., 1 Feb., 1711-12. 

G. F. R. B. 


FirzwILtIAM OF MAPLETHORPE.—Can any 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me the name 
of the wife of Sir John FitzWilliam of 
Maplethcrpe and Sprotborough, who died 
in 1470, and whose daughter Lucia married 
Sir William de Ryther, of Ryther, co. York ? 

Wm. Jackson PiGort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 
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Bapce.—I should be glad to know the 
significance of a metal badge or device, over 
two inches in length, consisting of two 
battleaxes crossed saltire-wise, having sus- 
pended from the intersection an open 
hand pointing downwards, with a_ heart 
upon the extended palm. There is no 
engraving or lettering, and the work is 
modern. W. B. H. 


A Turrp ALTERNATIVE.—Dr. Sven Hedin 
is reported to have said somewhere that 
Germany must either win this war or go 
under altogether; “there is no_ third 
alternative.’’ But is there ever a third alter- 
native ? I find that the ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
under this word :— 

“*4. Extended to, A choice between more than 
two things; orone of several courses which may be 
chosen ”’ 
and quotes the following instances :— 

*°1848, Mill,‘ Pol. Econ.,’ The alternative seemed 
to be either death, or to be permanently supported 
by other people, or a radical change in the 
economical arrangements. 1857, Gladstone, ‘ Oxf. 
iss.,’ My decided preference i is for the fourth and 
last of these alternatives.” 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


‘ JERROLD’S WEEKLY NeEws.’ — Where 
could I see a file of this paper for the last 
quarter of 1851? The British Museum 
Library has only the volume for 1849. 

L. L. K. 


HERBS THAT CAUSE ABORTION IN CATTLE. 
—Ante, p. 39, under the heading ‘ Goats 
with Cattle, we are told that goats “ are 
credited with eating certain herbs on a 
pasture which cause abortion in cattle.” I 
would again ask if any one can furnish the 
names of these “ certain herbs.”’ 


JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
THE Royat- BritisH _ INSTITUTION, 


CowPeR STREET.—This society was in 1856 
occupying the hall and part of the building 
which later was used for the Middle Class 
School in Cowper Street, City Road. I 
shall be greatly obliged by some additional 
data to define the period of its activities. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


HERALDIC QUERY.—I want to find the 
approximate date of a seventeenth-century 
sounding-board in the church of Leonard 
Stanley, Glos. It bears a quartered shield 
with Party per chevron sa. and erm., in 
chief two boars’ heads or, for Sandford, ‘and 
Party per fesse gules and vert, a fesse arg., 
in’chief a chevron arg. 





Of what family was the latter the arms ? 
The Sendfords of Leonard Stanley are said 
to have married into the families of Brydges, 
Yatt, Partridge, Drew, and Phillips in the 
seventeenth century. C. S. 


Pustic Fasts, 1756 aNp 1776.—What were 
the occasions of the public fasts and prayers 
appointed by authority on 6 Feb., 1756, and 
13 Dec., 1776 ? TsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


ATLANTIS AND LEMURIA.—What literature 
has been published on these “lost con- 
tinent3’”’ ? WILLIAM MacARrRTHUrR. 

Dublin. 


Was St. THomas OF CANTERBURY A 
BENEDICTINE Monk ?—In the article ‘ Bene- 
dictine’ in the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. ii. (at p. 462), I see that St. Thomas is 
claimed by the Rev. Dom G. Cyprian 
Alston, O.S.B., as a member of his order ; and 
n ‘A Book of the Wye’ (London, 1911), at 
p. 181, Mr. Edward Hutton states that 

‘the greatest of English saints, St. Thomas 
Becket, was a Benedictine.” At the risk of 
appearing unduly ignorant, may I ask for the 
contemporary evidence of bis having become 
a monk? Bishop Challoner states that 
when St. Thomas was at Pontigny he *“ put 
on the habit of the [Cistercian] order together 
with the spirit and poverty of it”; but the 
Bishop does not imply that the Saint ever 
became a professed Cistercian. The Cis- 
tercians are, of course, a branch of the great 
Benedictine family. At the moment I am 
unfortunately unable to look up the question 
myself, but I do not remember to have seen 
any representation of St. Thomas in the 
white habit of St. Bernard, and am under 
the impression that at Canterbury the Saint 
was accustomed to wear the habit of an 
Augustinian Canon, and that it was as a 
Black Canon that Sir Henry Irving repre- 
sented Becket at the Lyceum in Tennyson’s 
play of that name. AmImistaken? After 
this long lapse of time it is very likely. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Porm WANTED.—Can you tell me where 

I could procure a copy of some lines I 
read in a novel (I fancy it was) many years 
ago? They were the heading to a chapter, 
but I have forgotten the name of the book. 
They were headed : ‘ Live to-day, To-morrow 
is not.’ The first lines went thus :— 

Lecone(or Leconne), close the book of fate, 

For troubles are instore. 


Live ‘to-day, to-morrow is not. 
R. B. Hector. 
47, Lancaster Gate, W. 
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Replies. 


CLERKS IN HOLY ORDERS 


COMBATANTS. 
(11 S. xii. 10, 56, 73.) 


AS 


BisHoP PETER Mews occurs to one at once. 
It will be remembered that he fought 
against Monmouth at Sedgemoor. The best 
account of his martial exploits is in Plump- 
tre’s ‘Life of Ken,’ vol. i. p. 216. The 
story is told by Macaulay with his usual 
picturesque touches ; and Mews's life is dealt 
with fully in Cassan’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops 
of Bath and Wells,’ 1829. A letter ap- 
peared in The Daily Mail, 17 Sept., 1914, 
giving full details of how Mews brought up 
the guns at Sedgemoor. 

In Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset ’ (1815 ed.) there is 
a curious mistake made by stating that 
Mews died from swallowing by accident the 
contents of a phial of hartshorn. He died 
normally, 9 Nov., 1706, at Farnham Castle. 
A boy at Winchester School foretold the day 
of his death and also his own death. The 
story is related in Gale’s ‘ History of Win- 
chester.’ There are portraits of Mews at 
Farnham Castle, at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and in the National Portrait 
Gallery. This last was the one engraved 
by D. Loggan, and represents the Bishop 
with a black scar on the side of his face. 
The portrait is reproduced in Cust’s ‘ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery.’ The Farnham 
Castle portrait is reproduced in Fea’s ‘ King 
Monmouth’ (1902), p. 287. 

John Dolben (1625-86), Archbishop of 
York, took an active part in the Civil War. 
In 1643, when Oxford became the centre of 
military operations, many students of Christ 
Church became officers in the King’s army. 
Dolben joined as a volunteer, and rose to the 
rank of ensign. At Marston Moor, 2 July, 
1644, while carrying the colours, he was 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket ball. 
He took part later in the defence of York. 
Dolben was painted by Lely twice. One 
picture hangs at Finedon and the other at 
Christ Church—engraved by Loggan, and re- 
produced in the ‘ Oxford Loan Collection,’ 
1905, plate 14. 

John Fell (1625-86), Dean of Christ 
Church and Bishop of Oxford, was one of the 
many students of Christ Church who bore 
arms in the Civil War. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
There are portraits of Fell in Christ Church 
Hall, and a statue in the great quadrangle. 





William Bew, or Beaw, Bishop of Llandaff 
in 1679, was a major in the King’s service. 
See Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ and Stubbs’s ‘ Regis- 
trum’; also Cassaa’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops 
of Bath and Wells’ (1829). 

John Lake (1624-89), Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, 1682, Bishop of Bristol, 1684, and 
Bishop of Chichester, 1685, was at Basing 
House when it was taken, and at Wallingford. 
He had joined the King’s army early in the 
Civil War. 

Robert Creighton (1593-1672), Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, joined the King’s troops at 
Oxford, circa 1643. He afterwards made 
his escape into Cornwall in the dress of a 
labourer, and embarked in order to join 
Charles II. abroad. See Cassan’s ‘ Lives of 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells.’ There is a 
marble tomb and effigy of Creighton in Wells 
Cathedral. Cassan says that there is @ 
vortrait of the Bishop in the Palace at Wells. 

Bishop Polk of Virginia. See Daily Mail, 
19 Sept., 1914. His portrait appeared in 
The Century Magazine, 1885, and in Nicolay 
and Hay’s ‘ Lincoln’ (1899) ; also in Snow's 
‘Southern Generals.’ ; 

Bishop Henry Despenser of Norwich took 
part in quelling Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. Full 
accounts are given of him in Capgrave's 
‘ Book of the, Illustrious Henries’ ; also in 
Froissart and numerous other authorities. 
Of recent accounts one of the best is in 
Oman’s ‘ Great Revolt of 1381’ (1906). 

There is a good passage relating to the 
clergy and carnal warfare in Jeaffreson’s 
‘Book about the Clergy,’ 1870, vol. i. 
pp- 51-2. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 

See article by Edward Lamplough on 
‘Bishops in Battle’ in ‘Curious Church 
Customs’ (pp. 198-231), edited by William 
Andrews (1895). Also ‘ A Fight between the 
Mayor of Hull and the Archbishop of York’ 
in ‘Old Church Lore’ (pp. 37-43), by 
William Andrews (1891). 

Joun T. PAGE. 





‘THE GENTLEMAN'S CALLING’ AND ‘ THE 
WHuo te Duty or Man’ (11 S. xii. 27).—The 
author of ‘ The Whole Duty of Man,’ and the 
other books ascribed to the author thereof, 
seems to be Richard Allestree, D.D. (1619-81), 
Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. In 
his life by A. H. Bullen in ‘ D.N.B.’ it is 
stated that “it has been by some supposed 
that Allestree joined with Bishop Fell in 
writing the books put forth under the name 
of the author of ‘ The Whole Duty of Man’ ”’ ; 
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Bapce.—I should be glad to know the 
significance of a metal badge or device, over 
two inches in length, consisting of two 
battleaxes crossed saltire-wise, having sus- 
pended from the intersection an open 
hand pointing downwards, with a heart 
upon the extended palm. There is no 
engraving or lettering, and the work is 
modern. W. B. H 

A Tuirp ALTERNATIVE.—Dr. Sven Hedin 


is reported to have said somewhere that 
Germany must either win this war or go 


under altogether; “there is no_ third 
alternative.” But is there ever a third alter- 
native ? I find that the ‘N.E.D.’ gives 


under this word :— 


**4. Extended to, A choice between more than 
two things; orone of several courses which may be 
chosen ”’ ; 
and quotes the following instances :— 


*1848, Mill,‘ Pol. Econ.,’ The alternative seemed 


to be either death, or to be permanently supported | £ 


by other people, or a radical change in the 
economical arrangements. 1857, Gladstone, ‘ Oxf. 
Kss.,’ My decided preference is for the fourth and 
last of these alternatives.” 

A. R. BAyYLey. 


‘JERROLD’S WEEKLY NeEws.’ — Where 
could I see a file of this paper for the last 
quarter of 1851? The British Museum 
Library has only the volume for 1849. 

Eo, ss 


HERBS THAT CAUSE ABORTION IN CATTLE. 
—Ante, p. 39, under the heading ‘ Goats 
with Cattle, we are told that goats “ are 
credited with eating certain herbs on a 
pasture which cause abortion in cattle.” I 
would again ask if any one can furnish the 
names of these ‘“ certain herbs.” 

JOHN T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


THe Royat’- British INSTITUTION, 
CowrerR StTREET.—This society was in 1856 
occupying the hall and part of the building 
which later was used for the Middle Class 
School in Cowper Street, City Road. I 
shall be greatly obliged by some additional 
data to define the period of its activities. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


HERALDIC QuERY.—I want to find the 
approximate date of a seventeenth-century. 
sounding-board in the church of Leonard 
Stanley, Glos. It bears a quartered shield 
with Party per chevron sa. and erm., in 
chief two boars’ heads or, for Sandford, and 
Party per fesse gules and vert, a fesse arg., 
in’chief a chevron arg. 





Of what family was the latter the arms ? 
The Sendfords of Leonard Stanley are said 
to have married into the families of Brydges, 
Yatt, Partridge, Drew, and Phillips in the 
seventeenth century. Cc. S. 


Pusuic Fasts, 1756 aNp 1776.—What were 
the occasions of the public fasts and prayers 
appointed by authority on 6 Feb., 1756, and 
13 Dec., 1776 ? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


ATLANTIS AND LEMURIA.—What literature 
has been published on these “lost con- 
tinents’”’ ? Witit1am MacArtuavr. 

Dublin. 


Was Str. THomMaS OF CANTERBURY A 
BENEDICTINE Monk ?—In the article ‘ Bene- 
dictine’ in the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. ii. (at p. 462), I see that St. Thomas is 
claimed by the Rev. Dom G. Cyprian 
Alston, O.S.B., as a member of his order ; and 
in ‘ A Book of the Wye’ (London, 1911), at 
p. 181, Mr. Edward Hutton states that 
‘the greatest of English saints, St. Thomas 
Becket, was a Benedictine.” At the risk of 
appearing unduly ignorant, may I ask for the 
contemporary evidence of bis having become 
a monk? Bishop Challoner states that 
when St. Thomas was at Pontigny he “ put 
on the habit of the [Cistercian] order together 
with the spirit and poverty of it”; but the 
Bishop does not imply that the Saint ever 
became a professed Cistercian. The Cis- 
tercians are, of course, a branch of the great 
Benedictine family. At the moment I am 
unfortunately unable to look up the question 
myself, but I do not remember to have seen 
any representation of St. Thomas in the 
white habit of St. Bernard, and am under 
the impression that at Canterbury the Saint 
was accustomed to wear the habit of an 
Augustinian Canon, and that it was as a 
Black Canon that Sir Henry Irving repre- 
sented Becket at the Lyceum in Tennyson’s 
play of that name. AmImistaken? After 
this long lapse of time it is very likely. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Porm WANTED.—Can you tell me where 

I could procure a copy of some lines I 
read in a novel (I fancy it was) many years 
ago? They were the heading to a chapter, 
but I have forgotten the name of the book. 
They were headed : ‘ Live to-day, To-morrow 
is not.’ The first lines went thus :— 

Lecone (or Leconne), close the book of fate, 

For troubles are instore. 


Live to-day, to-morrow is not. 
R. B. HEctTor. 
47, Lancaster Gate, W. 
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CLERKS IN HOLY ORDERS AS 
COMBATANTS. 


(11 S. xii. 10, 56, 73.) 


BisHOP PETER MEws occurs to one at once. 
It will be remembered that he fought 
against Monmouth at Sedgemoor. The best 
account of his martial exploits is in Plump- 
tre’s ‘Life of Ken,’ vol. i. p. 216. The 
story is told by Macaulay with his usual 
picturesque touches ; and Mews’s life is dealt 
with fully in Cassan’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops 
of Bath and Wells,’ 1829. A letter ap- 
peared in The Daily Mail, 17 Sept., 1914, 
giving full details of how Mews brought up 
the guns at Sedgemoor. 

In Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset ’ (1815 ed.) there is 
a curious mistake made by stating that 
Mews died from swallowing by accident the 
contents of a phial of hartshorn. He died 
normally, 9 Nov., 1706, at Farnham Castle. 
A boy at Winchester School foretold the day 
of his death and also his own death. The 
story is related in Gale’s ‘ History of Win- 
chester.’ There are portraits of Mews at 
Farnham Castle, at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and in the National Portrait 
Gallery. This last was the one engraved 
by D. Loggan, and represents the Bishop 
with a@ black scar on the side of his face. 
The portrait is reproduced in Cust’s ‘ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery.” The Farnham 
Castle portrait is reproduced in Fea’s ‘ King 
Monmouth’ (1902), p. 287. 

John Dolben (1625-86), Archbishop of 
York, took an active part in the Civil War. 
In 1643, when Oxford became the centre of 
military operations, many students of Christ 
Church became officers in the King’s army. 
Dolben joined as a volunteer, and rose to the 
rank of ensign. At Marston Moor, 2 July, 
1644, while carrying the colours, he was 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket ball. 
He took part later in the defence of York. 
Dolben was painted by Lely twice. One 
picture hangs at Finedon and the other at 
Christ Church—engraved by Loggan, and re- 
produced in the ‘ Oxford Loan Collection,’ 
1905, plate 14. 

John Fell (1625-86), Dean of Christ 
Church and Bishop of Oxford, was one of the 
many students of Christ Church who bore 
arms in the Civil War. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
There are portraits of Fell in Christ Church 
Hall, and a statue in the great quadrangle. 





William Bew, or Beaw, Bishop of Llandaff 
in 1679, was a major in the King’s service. 
See Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ and Stubbs’s ‘ Regis- 
trum’; also Cassan’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops 
of Bath and Wells’ (1829). 

John Lake (1624-89), Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, 1682, Bishop of Bristol, 1684, and 
Bishop of Chichester, 1685, was at Basing 
House when it was taken, and at Wallingford. 
He had joined the King’s army early in the 
Civil War. 

Robert Creighton (1593-1672), Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, joined the King’s troops at 
Oxford, circa 1643. He afterwards made 
his escape into Cornwall in the dress of a 
labourer, and embarked in order to join 
Charles II. abroad. See Cassan’s ‘ Lives of 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells.’ There is a 
marble tomb and effigy of Creighton in Wells 
Cathedral. Cassan says that there is a 
portrait of the Bishop in the Palace at Wells. 

Bishop Polk of Virginia. See Daily Mail, 
19 Sept., 1914. His portrait appeared in 
The Century Magazine, 1885, and in Nicolay 
and Hay’s ‘ Lincoln’ (1899) ; also in Snow's 
‘Southern Generals.’ ; 

Bishop Henry Despenser of Norwich took 
part in quelling Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. Full 
accounts are given of him in Capgrave's 
‘ Book of the, Illustrious Henries’ ; also. in 
Froissart and numerous other authorities. 
Of recent accounts one of the best is in 
Oman’s ‘Great Revolt of 1381’ (1906). 

There is a good passage relating to the 
clergy and carnal warfare in Jeaffreson’s 
‘Book about the Clergy,’ 1870, vol. i. 
pp- 51-2. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


See article by Edward Lamplough on 
‘Bishops in Battle’ in ‘Curious Church 
Customs’ (pp. 198-231), edited by William 
Andrews (1895). Also ‘ A Fight between the 
Mayor of Hull and the Archbishop of York 
in ‘Old Church Lore’ (pp. 37-43), by 
William Andrews (1891). 

JOHN T. PAGE. 





‘THE GENTLEMAN'S CALLING’ AND ‘ THE 
WHuo te Duty or Man’ (11 S. xii. 27).—The 
author of ‘ The Whole Duty of Man,’ and the 
other books ascribed to the author thereof, 
seems to be Richard Allestree, D.D. (1619-81), 
Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. In 
his life by A. H. Bullen in ‘ D.N.B.’ it is 
stated that ‘‘ it has been by some supposed 
that Allestree joined with Bishop Fell in 
writing the books put forth under the name 
of the author of ‘ The Whole Duty of Man’ ”; 
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but in Dr. Macray’s life of Lady Dorothy 
Pakington in the same Dictionary the evi- 
dence is summarized which proves almost 
beyond a doubt that Allestree was the author. 
The Rev. Francis Barham in The Journal of 
Sacred Literature for July, 1864, and Mr. 
C. E. Doble in three articles in The Academy 
for November, 1884, had gone over the evi- 
dence and agreed in this result. Fell probably 
edited, and to a certain extent revised, them 
all. The question was discussed in the First 
and Third Series of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
JOHN R. MaGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


It has not been authoritatively settled 
who wrote the ‘ Duty,’ and it has been re- 
marked that the authorship has been as much 
disputed as that of the ‘Icon Basilike ’ and the 
Letters of Junius. Dr. Johnson thought 
that there might be different reasons assigned 
why the author should conceal himself, and 
he gave three. To the names suggested in 
Brewer's * Dictionary ’ those of Bishops Mor- 
ley, Henchman, Hammond, and Chappell, and 
Obadiah Walker, the ejected Master of 
University College, Oxford, may be added. 
In most books about Worcestershire worthies 
Lady Dorothy Pakington (called the good 
Lady Pakington) has the authorship attri- 
buted to her. She was buried in Hampton 
Lovett Church, where, on the tomb of her 
grandson, is a record of her name, to which 
are appended these words: “‘ She was justly 
reputed the authoress of ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man,’ who was exemplary for her great 
piety and goodness.” 

The writer of her biography in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
suggests that she was probably only a 
copyist of the ‘ Duty,’ and he inclines to 
the belief that the author was Richard 
Allestree, the Royalist divine, to whom it is 
ascribed in the Oxford Bodleian Library. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


See ‘ The Secrets of our National Litera- 
ture,’ by W. Prideeax Courtney, 1908, 
pp. 140-41. After enumerating the various 
names of those to whom ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man’ has been attributea, Mr. Courtney 
says :— 

“‘ Now, however, current opinion attributes its 
composition to Richard Allestree, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford and the Provost of 
Eton, assisted by the supervising care of Bishop 
Fell. This was the view put forward by Mr. C. E. 
Doble in three articles in The Academy during 


November, 1884.” 
Wo. H. Peet. 


{Pror. Brysty and Mr. Rosert PIERPOINT 
also thanked for replies. ] 


JOHN PERRIN (11 &. xii. 49).—Possibly he 
may be the same as Jean Baptiste Perrin, a 
teacher of French circa 1786, who was born 
in Paris, whence he migrated to Dublin and 
published a number of textbooks. See 
‘D.N.B., vol. xlv. p. 14. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Mevux’s HorsEsHOE Brewery (11 S. xii. 
47).—It was at Messrs. Henry Meux & Co.’s 
premises in Banbury Street, St. Giles’s, that 
the great vat burst on 17 Oct., 1814, whereby 
nine persons lost their lives, and the base- 
ments of all the neighbouring houses were 
inundated. There is a detailed account of 
this extraordinary occurrence in ‘ The Annual 
Register’ of that year. 

WILLoUGHBY MAYCOCE. 


REPUDIATION OF Pusiic Loan (11 S. xi. 
452; xii. 14).—Another metrical allusion to 
the repudiation of its bonds by the State of 
Pennsylvania is to be found in the Bon 
Gaultier ‘ Book of Ballads.’ When Philip 
Slingsby (‘‘ Slingsby of the manly chest ”’) 
came to claim the reward for slaying the 
Snapping Turtle, the answer he received from 
the sagacious Tyler was :— 

Since you dragged the ‘tarnal crittur 
From the bottom of the ponds, 

Here’s the hundred dollars due you, 
Allin Pennsylvanian Bonds ! Fr.D 


[Mr. A. H. W. Fynmore thanked for reply.] 


‘“‘ SYMPATHIES” AND ‘“‘ ANTIPATHIES”’ OF 
Puants. (See ‘Botany,’ 118. vii. 72, 231, 516). 
—Recently I came across a Chinese passage 
telling that the coriander would much thrive 
if its planter vituperates at others during the 
act, but now I am unable to recollect the 
title of the book which contains it. 

In this part the hitomoji—a small form 
of the cibol, much used as condiment—is 
held to have a strong ‘“‘ sympathy ” with 
money, though in a different mood from 
Xanthoxylum piperitum and Colocasia indica 
(for which two plants see 11 8. vii. 73). 
Whenever a portion of its cluster is stolen 
or given away gratis, all the rest, it is said, 
will fade away irretrievably. Also some 
folks here maintain that the plantain 
(Plantago major), as well as the broomwort 
(Kochia scoparia), would never grow anew 
should its owner happen to revile its exuber- 
ance as @ nuisance. 

In Ratzel’s ‘ History of Mankind,’ trans. 
Butler, 1897, vol. ii. p. 508, the Manganja 
villages in Eastern Africa are said to be 
ye fenced with pillar-like euphorbias, a plant under 
— no grass will grow, and which will not 
| OREB:...- y 
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I should like to know the scientific name 
of this plant, together with the reason why 
no plant will grow under it. 

J. A. S. Collin de Planey’s ‘ Diction- 
naire critique des Reliques et des Images 
miraculeuses,’ 1821, tom. i. p. 102, we read 
as following about St. Bruno of Chartreux :— 

“On raconte encore aujourd’hui qu’en son monas- 
tére de Calabre, 4 la place ou il reposait ses membres 
fatigués par la contemplation, il ne croit point 
dherbe, dans tout l’espace qu’occupait son corps, 
quoiqu’il y ait tout A l’entour une belle verdure.” 
Here, doubtless, the weeds keep from growing 
on the hallowed spot not from “ antipathy,” 
but from “‘ sympathy ”’ which they entertain 
towards the saint. 

Ikumaacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


DIsRAELI’S LIFE : EMANUEL (11 S. xi. 301, 
390, 477; xii. 18).—I think the social adroit- 
ness of Mr. Harry Emanuel worthy of a few 
more details. He made a large fortune as a 
jeweller in Bond Street, and his first step 
towards getting out of his business was taken 
in 1858 when he invited Mr. E. H. Streeter 
to become a partner. The firm of Emanuel 
& Streeter made so much money by the 
purchase of the first output of gems from the 
new Kimberley diamond fields that in 1872 
Mr. Harry Emanuel sold out to Mr. Streeter, 
and devoted himself entirely to the social 
ambitions of himself and his wife. His 
only son had died in 1870, and he spent a few 
years in travel. In 1874 he purchased a 
Portuguese title, that of Baron de Almeda 
(or D’Almeda), and in 1878 he settled down 
in Paris. He sold his London house at 
ll, Hyde Park Gardens, leased a big house 
in the Rue Balzac, and started life anew. 
His next coup was to get himself appointed 
in 1880 as Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of San Domingo in Paris. There 
was no salary. The Baron’s big house was 
the Dominican Legation, and the Baron 
maintained the whole staff out of his own 
pocket. When the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 was being organized, the French 
authorities were anxious that San Domingo 
should be represented. The mulatto re- 
public had no money to waste on these 
things, and so the Baron de Almeda paid the 
entire cost of the pavilion and the stocking 
of it with the products of San Domingo. 
As he had never been in the Republic of the 
Caribbean in his life, his conduct was the 
more public-spirited. 

But the Baron had his reward. As a 
member of the diplomatic corps he received 
invitations to all the great functions of State, 
and he obtained the entrée to the most 





exclusive Paris clubs and houses. As @ 
Minister for San Domingo his social position 
was as unquestionable as that of any other 
Minister, and as he was rich enough to 
entertain largely, he moved in the lest 
circles. The Baron professed to be a free- 
thinker, which probably enabled him, al- 
though an English Jew, to accept and to 
wear the Spanish Order of St. Isabella the 
Catholic and the Portuguese Order of 
Christ. In 1893 diplomatic relations were 
suspended between the French Republic 
and San Domingo, owing to some alleged 
ill-treatment of a French citizen. The 
Baron de Almeda was inconsolable. He 
was no longer a diplomat, and the official 
invitations ceased. He thought of moving 
to Brussels, and tried to get the Dominican 
jovernment to accredit him to Belgium. 
But something interfered to prevent this 
idea. The Baron did not take his passports 
and leave Paris. He stayed on, and when, 
three years later, the differences between the 
two republics were composed, he resumed 
his post as Dominican Minister. He died 
in 1898, and there was some litigation in the 
English courts as to his property in this 
country. The question was whether he was 
a British subject, a French subject, or @ 
subject of San Domingo, since his house was, 
by the fiction of extra-territoriality, @ por 
tion of that country. The English courts de- 
cided that he had never lost his British 
nationality. His widow died at their house 
in the Rue Balzac, Paris, on 28 March, 1904. 
Her death notice in The Times describes her 
as ‘“‘ Rosalie de Almeda, widow of the late 
Baron de Almeda, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Dominican Republic in France.” 
R. 8. PENGELLY. 
12, Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 


Tue Statues oF Lonpon (11 S. xii. 27).— 
In compiling the nucleus of this list of 
statues I, wisely or unwisely, set out with the 
intention of confining myself*to those which 
were placed in the open air. Hence my 
omission of the statue of Wm. Huskisson 
and many others. I am grateful to Sim 
WittoucHBy Maycock for his note of its 
removal, which furnishes me with an item 
of information I lacked. 

JouNn T. PAGE. 


SELINA BunsBury (11 S. xi. 417).—Selina 
Bunbury was the daughter of the Rev. H. 
Bunbury by Henrietta Eleanor Shirley, 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Walter 
Shirley, ancestor of Earl Ferrers. 

Henry A. JOHNSTON. 

Kilmore, Richhill, co Armagh. 
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FAWCETT, RECORDER OF NEWCASTLE (11 8. 
xi. 380, 421).—If Christopher Fawcett, 
Recorder of Newcastle, was born in 1713, 
and matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1729, he could hardly have been in the 
same form at Westminster with William 
Murray, who was born 2 March, 1704/5. 
Lord Campbell’s story would seem inaccurate, 
and I should be glad to learn how Murray 
became acquainted with Fawcett and 
Vernon. G. F. R. B. 


Hassocks (11 S. xii. 29).—The meaning 
of the place-name ‘‘ Hassocks Gate ”’ would 
be pretty plain if it occurred in the North 
Country. It would signify the “ gate” or 
road through rough moorland or bogland 
grass. Skeat explained that the original 
meaning of “ hassock’’ was coarse grass, 
and quoted Kersey’s ‘ Dictionary’ for the 
secondary meaning, ‘“‘ Hassock, a straw 
cushion us’d to kneel upon,”’ so called because 
it was commonly made of coarse grass. H2 
also quotes from a fifteenth-century writer 
the phrase “‘ segges, soddes, and hassokes.”’ 

In South-West Scotland the word signifies 
rough, sedgy land, and has been preserved 
in the following tradition of Robert the Bruce. 
From the eastern shore of lovely Loch Dee 
(in Galloway) rises a hill still called Craigen- 
callie, the Old Woman’s Crag. Here, in a 
solitary cabin, dwelt a widow, the mother of 
three sons, each by a different husband, and 
named Murdoch, Mackie, and MacLurg. It 
was on this hill that King Robert had given 
rendezvous to his scattered following, and 
hither he came after his foster-brother was 
killed. He asked the old widow for food, 
whereof he stood in sore need. She bade 
him come in, because all wayfarers were 
welcome for the sake of one. 

“And pray who may that one be?” 
asked the King. “‘I’ll tell ye that,’ quoth 
the gocd wife: “it is none other than King 
Robert the Bruce, righttul lord of this land. 
He is hard pressed just now, but he’ll come 
to his ain in his ain day.” 

The King then made himself known, and 
sat down to a good meal. While he was dis- 
cussing the homely fare, the three sons 
returned. Their mother made them do 
obeisance straightway ; but before the King 
accepted their service he said he must test 
their marksmanship. The eldest, Murdoch, 
let fly at two ravens perched on a craz, and 
transfixed them both with one arrow. 
Mackie then shot a raven flying overhead, 
but MacLurg missed his mark altogether. 

After the King had come to his own, he 
sent for the widow and asked her what re- 





ward she would take for her timely succour. 
“Just give me,” she said, “the wee bit 
hassock 0’ land atween Palnure and Penkiln ” 
(two small rivers flowing into Wigtown 
Bay). Her request was granted. The 
‘bit hassock,” being about tive miles long 
and as many broad, was divided between 
her three sons, who became progenitors of 
the families of Mackie of Larg, Murdoch of 
Cumloden, and MacLurg of Kirrouchtrie. 
These lands have now passed into the pos- 
session of men of other names; but Mur- 
doch’s feat is commemorated in the arms 
borne by that family, and duly enrolled in 
the Lyon Register, viz., Argent, two ravens 
hanging pale-wise, sable, with an arrow 
through both their heads fesse-wise, proper. 
. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 
A hassock (of uncertain etymology) is 
(1) a firm tuft or clump of matted vegetation, 
formerly trimmed, and used to kneel upon 
in church ; hence (2) a cushion or bass, often 
stuffed with rushes or straw, used in church. 
In combination as “ hassock-grass,” &c. 
Also ‘“‘ the soft caleareous sandstone which 
separates the beds of ragstone in Kent.” 
“Gate”? formerly meant not only what we 
now understand by the word, but a road, 
path, or street, as still in names of streets 
in unwalled as well as in walled towns. I 
should be inclined to suppose that Hassocks 
Gate meant the road through uncultivated 
land known as “the hassocks.’ “‘ Gate” 
for street is, however, a Northern and Mid- 
land rather than a Southern term, and the 
reference has probably been to a gate in the 
modern sense, leading into and out of a 
hassocky common. See ‘N.E.D.’ under 
** Hassocks”? and “ Gate.” es ie 
Winterton, Lines. 


‘*Hassocks (Sussex). O.E. hassuc, ‘a clump of 
matted vegetation,’ then ‘a clump of bushes or 
low trees.’ Cf. (K.C.D., 655) 986 chart. ‘On 
one hassuc [upp an hrofan hricge.’ ”— Johnston’s 
‘Place-Names of England and Wales,’ 1915, p. 294. 


Walsall. S. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 


«Franck ” (11 S. xii. 49).—‘‘ Betrothed ” 
and ‘“affianced”’ are both valid synonyms, 
and it would be well for those who do not 
like ‘‘ fiancé” to employ them as substitutes. 
The bast way of putting a word out of use 
is not to use it. 

I have wondered why we have communiqués 
from the front just now. Imagine ‘The Com- 
muniqués of the Duke of Wellington’! The 
word does not appear in the French dic- 
tionary (1904) which I have at hand. 

St. SwWITHIN. 
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McBripE (11 S. xi. 266, 345).—By the 
Editor’s kind permission I recently hazarded 
the opinion that Admiral McBride was the 
grandson of the Scotch minister of the 
first congregation of Belfast. 


May I confirm my note, as I have returned 
to my books and find that the printed 
history of the first congregation of Bally- 
money has the following 7— 


‘* Mr. Robert McBride was the son of the well- 
known Rev. John McBride, minister of the first 
Presbyterian congregation in Belfast (whose will 
may be seen in Benn’s ‘ History of Belfast ’). 

‘* For refusing to swear that the Pretender was 
not the son of James II., which he alleged he 
could not conscientiously do, the Rev. John 
McBride had to escape arrest by fleeing to 
Scotland. In his portrait, which is in Belfast, a 
hole may be seen made through his bands by 
the sword of the disappointed official who came to 
arrest him. 

‘“His son, the Rev. Robert McBride, born 
1686, died 1759, was an eminent divine. His 
younger son entered the British Navy, and became 
a Rear-Admiral, in which capacity he had the 
honour of conveying to England her late Majesty, 
Queen Charlotte of spotless memory.” 


Should your correspondent wish to see 
the epitaph of the Admiral’s father and some 
more entries concerning him in the parish 
records, I shall gladly send them. Y. T. 





HNotes on Books, 


Sources and Literature of English History from 
the Earliest Times to about 1485. By Charles 
Gross. (Longmans & Co., ll. 4s. net.) 


Tus is the second edition of the monumental 
work which first appeared in 1900. The author, 
Gurney Professor of History and Political Science 
in Harvard University, had looked forward to 
preparing it, having begun the collection of 
the requisite additional material from the very 
moment of the publication of the original edition. 
He died at the end of 1909, and this completion 
of his labours is offered as a tribute to his memory 
by his colleagues at Harvard and by the members 
of his own family. The end of the year 1910 is 
the terminus up to which it has been sought to 
render the record complete; but we observe 
that all the more important publications of sub- 
sequent years up to 1914 are included. 

It would be difficult to overrate the value of 
this bibliography—which, indeed, stands alone 
in the field of English historical study. For all 
practical purposes it is exhaustive as to the 
printed matter of English history concerned 
with the period up to the end of the fifteenth 
century, whether this consists of editions of 
“sources’’ or of the work of modern writers. 
We should have been glad of some fuller treat- 
ment of the Calendars of State Papers issued 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


books included and stigmatized rather than 
merely condemned by omission. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the older books ; we have 
noted in some quarters a tendency to quote 
somewhat antiquated authors as if their opinions 
or facts became better by keeping. So far as we 
have tested the estimates given here, they render 
a clear account of the best authorities n a subject 
without erring on the side of severity in dealing 
with lesser writers. 

We have said enough to indicate that this 
new edition forms a work of which every serious 
historical student is bound to make careful note. 


THE new number of The Quarterly Review will 
count as a memorable one. Its first article is 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds’s ‘Inshore Fisheries and 
Naval Deeds,’ which well deserves that place, 
partly through the great and urgent interest of the 
matter, and partly by reason of the vivid, yet not 
exaggerated literary quality of its presentment. 
Dr. J. H. Round’s ‘ Recent Peerage Cases’ needs 
no recommendation to the attention of our readers. 
Few things are better worth acquiring just now 
than a clear understanding of the many factors 
of the problem of the Near East, and Dr. Walter 
Leaf, in his rapid and fascinating sketch of ‘ The 
Dardanelles,’ and his discussion of the nature of 
the historic importance of that ever-famous 
waterway, deals most happily with what is 
perhaps the most attractive, as it is certainly the 
most truly fundamental, of the physical factors 
of the problem. Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s article 
on ‘ The Caliphate’ is a brilliant and instructive 
piece of work which should not be missed either. 
Mr. Henry Cloriston’s study of ‘Tasso’s Later 
Verse’ does not, indeed, throw any fresh light on 
the main mystery of Tasso’s career, and, relying, 
as it does, largely on translations, may be felt by 
some to be languid, but contains, nevertheless, 
useful and suggestive criticism, and is the more 
welcome as bringing our minds to dwell on the 
achievement of our latest ally. Mr. A. W. G. 
Randall gives us a penetrating and valuable 
criticism of German education through the mind 
of Nietzsche, which may well be useful in counter- 
acting two lines of error somewhat prevalent 
amongst us—that which takes Nietzsche for 
something little better than a monster, and that 
which tends to exalt German education as some- 
thing faultless in plan,if not in detail. With 
those we have mentioned, the number includes 
noteworthy essays on economic and _ political 
subjects ; one on ‘War, Wounds, and Disease,’ by 
Sir W. Osler ; and the usual outlines of the progress 
of the war, by Col. Blood and Mr. Archibald 
Hurd. 


THE Edinburgh Review for July is also a very fine 
number. Two articles on the present economic 
and financial position—the editor’s ‘ Economic 
Endurance ’ and the unsigned paper, ‘ The Out- 
look for Capital,’ with which the number opens— 
though not strictly within the scope of ‘ N. and Q.,” 
may yet well be mentioned, as, more than most 
collections of dicta about aspects of the war, they 
are likely to interest the student in future years. 
Dr. A. Shadwell has a study of German war 
literature which is as good as the somewhat scanty 
material he had at his disposal allowed it to be. 





The short critical notes appended to a majority | 
of the entries are most valuable, and it is a good 
thing to have at least some of the less trustworthy 


Mr. Gosse’s ‘War Poetry in France’ should be 
read by everybody—a brilliant, sympathetic, and, 
we think, accurate treatment of a subject near to 
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allour hearts. Two papers—Mrs. Villiers-Stuart’s 
* Nationality and Gardening’ and Mr. J. E. G. 
de Montmorency’s ‘ Chivalry and Civilisation ’"— 
are happily placed side by side, illustrating, as 
they do, the effects on the West of the spirit of 
the East. Each is charming, well-informed, 
suggestive. And let no one suppose that there 
is triviality in acknowledging that we owe to the 
East the invention of the garden in the same 
breath with which we pay tribute of gratitude 
for Eastern inspiration in our chivalry. Mr. 
Montmorency strikes a note which we earnestly 
hope will be caught up and sounded again and 
again through the coming months. Prof. W. A. 
Phillips’s ‘ British Imperialism and the Problems 
of Peace’ is, again, sound and timely—timely 
in particular, because,amid the necessary criticism 
of our ways and institutions which is setting in 
more and more vigorously, it is wholesome for 
the more conscientious and earnest-minded of 
us to keep well in view what has been, what is, 
our special rational contribution to the making 
of mankind. Mr. John Bailey writes about 
Meredith’s ‘ Odes on France,’ surrounding them, we 
rather think, with an admiration which exceeds 
their due. We must mention the remaining 
articles, for they deserve, at least, that much. Mr. 
Edward Porritt writes clearly and instructively 
on ‘Canada in War-Time’; Mr. William Archer 
has an illuminating study of Count von Reventlow’s 
* Deutschland’s auswiirtige Politik’; and there 
are two unsigned papers, ‘ Italy and the European 
Conflict’ (the author is an Italian) and ‘ The 
Law of Bastardy,’ the latter of which, again, 
should command careful attention. 





Obituary. 
JAMES AUGUSTUS HENRY MURRAY. 


Tue news of Sir James Murray’s death will 
hardly have come to our readers as a surprise. 
We had all known of his illness ; and the Prefatory 
Note to the instalment of the Great Dictionary 
which appeared this month indicated how far this 
had hindered him in the work he had so much at 
heart. His ambition was to finish the Dictionary 
before he attained the age of eighty; all his 
friends—indeed, all English-speaking people—must 
regret that this was not vouchsafed to him. But, 
at least to the spectator, to end one’s life with one’s 
hand on the last section of one’s task—not separated 
from it even by suffering and weakness—and the 
end of it well in sight, must seem a lot at least 
equally enviable. Nor have lovers of the English 
language waited for the completion of the Dic- 
tionary to discover its excellence, use its treasures, 
and give to it and its editor their due and high 
meed of praise. 

James Murray was born near Hawick, and at 
the age of seventeen became an assistant master 
in the Grammar School of that town. where, three 
years later, he became head master of an academy 
and founded an Archeological Society. Coming to 
London. he worked for fifteen years as a master at 
Mill Hill School, and made the acquaintance of 
scholars whose interest in philology both stimu- 
lated and gave scope to his own. In 1878 he laid 
before the Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press a plan for the working out. of an English 
Dictionary, of which the idea had been proposed 
by Archbishop Trench. In April, 1879, he got to 





work, and from that time, one might almost say 
with truth, till the very day of his death nothing 
but the most necessary rest and recreation inter- 
rupted his labours. 

t is well known how large is the number of 
students and_readers who, in one way or another, 
have been and are working for the Great Dictionary, 
and how vast is the mass of material with which 
Sir James and his co-editors have had to deal. It 
is a pleasure to recollect that ‘N. & Q.’ has all 
along borne some share in the undertaking. Sir 
James applied to our readers frequently through 
our query columns; and here and there, as the 
Dictionary shows, our correspondents have had 
the luck to preserve odd forms, or illustrate odd 
words. Now and again, as our readers know, we 
have printed articles from Sir James’s pen—the 
last being, curiously enough, his reminiscences of 
stories of Waterloo and the reception of the news 
of the victory in his native town, which appeared 
at p. 310 of Vol. VIII. of our present Series. 

Sir James combined with the «qualities which 
have made him famous as an English scholar, and 
with his remarkable gift for organization, great 
physical activity and a keen interest in out-of-door 
life—especially in gardening and in mountaineering. 
He will be missed not only in the Scriptorium 
which he has made famous, but also in the streets 
of Oxford, where his venerable figure had come to 
seem as one of the institutions of the city. 


H. DE BURGH HOLLINGS. 


H. DE BurGH HOLuLinGs, who died on 27 June 
at Brighton in his 68th year, was for some time 
one of the most brilliant leader-writers of the 
ill-fated newspaper The Hour, under Capt. 
Hamber. He enjoyed an exceptionally brilliant 
career at Oxford. Having obtained a scholarship 
at Corpus in 1864, and taken a first class in 
Moderations and in the Final Schools, he won a 
University Prize for the English Essay on ‘ The 
Office and Province of Literary Criticism,’ and 
was elected a Fellow of Corpus. 

Among the distinguished contemporaries of 
whom he was at one time the intimate friend 
were Mandell Creighton, afterwards Bishop of 
London, and the late Andrew Lang, and a'so 
the Poet Laureate and Mr. T. H. S. Escott. He 
was called to the Bar, though apparently he never 
had any intention of practising, preferring rather 
to devote himself to literature and journalism ; 
but a severe illness interfered with his plans—and 
his career. 

Hollings was one of the most distinguished 
scholars of his time, and contributed many good 
things to the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ J. L. 


THE FUTURE OF ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 

YET again we have to thank our correspondents 
for a number of most kind letters, suggestions, and 
promises of help. The prospect is good, and we 
hope to make a full statement cf the situation 
in the course of August. 





MNotics to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 











